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Pacifist Policy Doesn’t Pay 


OVER 


The Trade Disputes Act !! 


When the question of the repeal or 
amerdment of the Trade Disputes Act 
was before the recent T.U. Congress a 
report on the negotiations with the 
Government on this matter was 
supplemented by Sir Walter Citrine 
reading the following final reply from 
the Prime Minister :— 

“We have given very earnest con- 
sideration to your request. with refer- 
ence to the Trade Disputes Act. I am 
now in possession of the views of the 
Conservative Party and I wish to repeat 
as strongly as possible that the matter 
should not be pressed at this critical 
period of the war. 

“As I have stated in previous com- 
munications, I am anxious that nothing 
should be done to impair the national 
unity as well as the good relations 
between the Government and _ the 
Trades Union Congress. 

“In the absence of any agreement I 
feel that the national interests would 
best be served by your refraining from 
pressing the matter at the present 
time.” 

Although we are inclined to believe 
that many leading spirits.in the Con- 
gress do not quite realise the fact, the 
political Labour Movement is as 
deeply, and in some respects more 
deeply, concerned with the repeal ot 
the obnoxious Trade Disputes Act as 
Congress itself. 


The Act was not alone a crippling 
blow at the Trade Unions. The latter 
were left free to pursue their usual 
functions, and only in respect of cer- 
tain industries, and in certain forms of 


industrial conflict, was interference 
made with ordinary Trade Union 
working. On the other hand, the 


growing power and influence in the 
constituencies of the Labour Party 
tempted the Tories to seize the oppor- 
tunity the Act presented to deal their 
opponents a crippling blow. 


How far the substitution of contract- 
ing in for contracting out, which was 
one of the features of the Act, affected 
the Labour Party and the work and 
finances of its constituency parties was 
not realised all at once. We belicve 
that a measure of over-affiliation for 
some time concealed the full effect of 
the Act nationally, and central finances. 
did not therefore appear to suffer to 
such an extent as local Parties. 


‘In the constituencies, however, the 
effects of the Trade Disputes Act were 
felt acutely and» at once. Nor _ has 
there been of recent years that settling 
down among local Parties to the chaf- 
ing of the chain which one perceives 
something of in the diminished 
anxieties of the national bodies regard- . 
ing the effects of the Act. All national 
levies, too, have been for the aid of 
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Headquarters and none of them tor 
constituency Parties. 

This brings us to the point that we, 
as representing particulariy the inter- 
ests of constituency Parties, quarrel 
with the attitude of the Trades Union 
Congress towards this matter. Con- 
gress, and therefore, willy-nilly, the 
in.E.C, of the Labour Party, appear to 
have been prepared to accept a some- 
what discreditable compromise on this 
matter, by which the Trades Union 
Congress would have secured the repeal 
or amendment of those portions of the 
Act most objectionable to themselves, 
but the political Movement, however, 
would have been left with all its 
wrongs unrighted. And, so far as local 
Parties are concerned, what the Trades 
Union Congress and N.E.C. were pre- 
pared to agree to would not have made 
the slightest difference to them. 

We could use hard words regarding 
this aspect of the matter, but we 
refrain. We assume that Congress was 
tempted to take the attitude which it 
did by the hope that they would be 
met in a similar spirit of sweet reason- 
ableness—though we ourselves fail to see 
the sweetness or the reasonableness so 
long as the political side of the Move- 
ment was to have its interests 
betrayed. 

The letter quoted above was some- 
thing of a slosher for those who be- 
lieve that one can sup with the devil 
without taking along the traditionally- 
recommended long spoon. The Prime 
Minister comes out true to colour and 
with unblushing frankness he lets us 
see by his reply that, notwithstanding 
his own power and supposed prestige, 
orders are orders when the Tory Party 
speaks to him, and he has just got to 
knuckle under. A more brutally frank 
and cynical betrayal of the Labour side 
of his combination it would be hard to 
imagine. 

Again and again this journal has 
urged that we shall never get any 
fundamental reforms or righting of 
wrongs except by the power of 
Labour’s own right arm. Begging and 
bargaining will get us nowhere, and 
the smack in the face which the Trades 
Union Congress has received on this 
question ought to be a lesson to it for 
the future. 

We profoundly hope that there will 
be no more talk in the future by Trade 
Unionists, or anyone else, of accepting 
anything less than a complete repeal 


and abrogation of the Trade Disputes 
Act. The Trade Union Movement has 
no right to accept a compromise that 
would betray the political Movement 
any more than the latter would have 


the right, when in power, to betray the © 


Trade Union Movement by continuing 


the penal clauses and repealing the — 


rest of the Act. 


The Trade Disputes Act, more than © 
any other piece of legislation within — 


our lifetime, was born of spite, political 
hatred and the idea of humbling and 
holding down an opponent. That Mr. 
Churchill and his Party can, in these 
times, justify to themselves a continua- 
tion of any section of the Act throws 
a sharp and sinister light on the pre- 
sent tangle of politics and upon the 
inclinations and inner promptings of 
those who are prepared to accept the 
co-operation of Labour leaders (and 
their compromises, too) for the pre- 
servation of a State and an Empire in 
which they themselves possess the 
leading stakes and interest. 
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Let us never again forget the Devil © 


and the long spoon. 


The Labour Party Bulletin for 
October, which completes Volume I of 
the new series, has as an insertion an 
index for the last 12 months. We hope 
our readers preserve their copies of the 
Bulletin as the monthly information 
contained therein is mostly of perman- 
ent value. The index should therefore 
prove an acquisition, 


We note from the Kettering: agent’s 
Monthly Letter (Agent: Wilfred 
Young) that:—“The Joint Propaganda 
Committee, which functions under the 
auspices of the National Council cf 
Labour, holds a public meeting every 
Sunday night in the Labour Institute. 
Up to now eight meetings have been 
held. The attendances have varied 
from fairly good to very good, whilst 
on two occasions the hall was crowded. 
All the speakers were first rate. 

“The success of these meetings 
proves the value of unity between the 
Labour, Co-operative and Trade Union 
Movements. Such unity engenders 
progress and brings together under one 
banner all those who want a speedy 
and democratic change from this old 
poverty- and war-ridden capitalist sys- 
tem to the new one of Socialism and 
peace.” 
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Labour Agents Retire 


We understand that Ald, J. L. Pres- 
cott, of Leigh, Lancs., will shortly 
relinquish the post as agent which he 
has held for 33 years in that Division. 
The resignation will take effect on 
December 31st. We hope to have a 
suitable opportunity of referring to this 


_ Matter on a future occasion. 


Ald. W. Withey, of Central Leeds, is 
another old and valued servant of the 
Party whose active service will shortly 
be closed by retirement. 

To both our old comrades we venture 
to send our felicitations and best wishes 
for many years of happy retirement. 

\We have received early information 
of one or two other retirements, of 
which, however, no definite information 
can be given as yet. 


To Help Labour’s Weekly 
and Monthly Papers 


The possibility of developing 
Labour’s local press some time in the 
future is not being lost sight of (this 


_ in answer to a correspondent). Indeed, 


we understand there is a possibility 
that a conference may be called of 
those interested in Labour’s local press 
in the comparatively early future, the 
object being to foster closer working 
and future development. 

We ourselves have some ideas upon 
this-matter. We believe that the few 
weekly papers scattered up and down 
the country might be encouraged and 
helped to cover a wider-area in each 
case, thus giving-us a chain of weekly 
papers than might cover the whole 
country. If necessary, vacant ground 
could be explored with a view to new 
ventures. Equally, we believe that our 
haphazard chain of monthly papers in 
capable of considerable expansion and 
that there is in the Party both the skill 
and the interest that, if well directed, 
could give us a chain of monthlies 
covering practically all the Divisions. 

Needless to say, a great deal of pre- 
liminary exploration and local con- 
sultation would be necessary first of all, 
which is why we shall welcome the first 
announcement of any conference of the 
kind. In these matters Labour lacks at 
the moment some definite purpose and 
real planning effect. We don’t despair 
of something being done. 


ee BARROW n- 


LABOUR PARTY 


invites applications 

for the post of . . 

SECRETARY- 
AGENT 


Salary and conditions not less than 
national scale, plus war-time bonus. 


Commencing salary determined by 

service, experience and qualifications 

(General and Municipal Workers’ 
Candidate). 


Applications to reach: 


ALDERMAN.J. GIBBON, 
156 RAMSDEN STREET, 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS, LANCS. 


not later than November 30, 1942 


CENTRAL LEEDS 
Dae 
Invite applications for the 
position of 
PULL- EMME 
SECRETARY AND 
AGENT 


Minimum Salary £260 
plus £39 war-time 
increase. 


Applications to be sent to: 
ALD. W. WITHEY, 
2I PARK STREET, 
LEEDS I 
not later than November 30, 1942 
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Why not fix the date of 


the next Election ? 
SOME NEW IDEAS ON AN URGENT MATTER 


A correspondent who prefers to be 
known as [om Son writes us for our 
views on a General Election this winter 
or in January. So here we are:— 

We are in agreement with our Tom 
Son that, as events have turned out, 
a General Election could have been 
held in fairly easy circumstances this 
year; also that we have had such in- 
stances as British Columbia, U.S.A. and 
others to prove that elections can be 
held in war-time. 

We agree, too, that our British Par- 
liament is moribund. Indeed, it is 
becoming arrogant; and though Parlia- 
ment doubtless still represents the mind 
of the people as a whole (because of 
successtul and incessant M.O.]. and 
Press propaganda and other factors, 
such as electoral truce), the members 
individually do not in the main repre- 
sent anyone but themselves. 

- Not since the Long Parliament has 
such an unrepresentative set of pre- 
tenders sat in the high places; indeed, 
it is no-secret that so many retirements 
are probable at the next election that 
whole battalions of the House can 
afford to snap their fingers at whatever 
the public many think or say. And 
the price of such liberty is still. {600 
per annum, with such substantial 
plusses, in so many cases, as to make 
the nation suspicious. 

With all this, we must maintain that 
the moment has never yet arisen on 
which we can look back and say we 
would have advocated an immediate 
election. Slothful in good deeds and 
pernicious in many practices, as we 
believe this House of Commons to be, 
one must ask one’s self what sort of 
alternative House would have been 
returned since the war began. 

The methods of political parties in 
the selection of candidates may some- 
times be unwholesome, but there is 
nevertheless a winnowing process in 
vogue which excludes from the polls 

many of the worst type of candidates. 
But with political Parties hampered in 


these processes, and the field full open 
to every type of adventurer, we can 
imagine the result, both in the return 
of rogues and the reign of corruption 
(against which it is often forgotten 
that the political Parties are our surest 
guarantee) to be far worse than the 
evil. 

We can imagine an elected assembly 
which would be a far worse menagerie 
than the present one—for (incidentally) 
the people themselves are no_ better 
than their rulers!’ A sick electorate 
can only elect a diseased Parliament, 
and, with the monstrosities to choose 
from, of which the by-elections have 
given such eloquent examples, a war- 
time elected House would, without 
doubt, prove a front rank foolery, both 
incapable and capable of anything—., 
as a leading Irishman once described 
his foes, 

The present House was, at any rate, 
fairly capable once upon a time. Age 
and circumstances have brought about 
‘most of its failings and infirmities. 
The question is what to do about it. 

Our answer and our proposals*on this 
question are twofold. 

Firstly, it is high time the Govern- 
ment investigation into the possibili- 
ties of holding an. election in war-time 
was concluded, and the proposed legis- 
lation thereon made public. 

After all, the public have some right 
to be heard, and the Representation 
of the People is not a fit subject for 
D.O.R.A.-like treatment or the quick 
shift legislation of war dictators. 

Secondly,. we believe the date of an 
election should be fixed. 

In the instances of war-time elections 
given above, the date of the election 
has in each case been known long 
beforehand and not, as _ invariably 
happens in this cougtry, left to the 
Government in power to fix it for its 
own special advantage. 

The whole peril of the next election 
lies in that latter factor, and it is 
largely the same factor which has 
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, = 
made a war-time election undesirable 
up till now. 

In a pre-dated election the political 
machines each have time to function. 
It is not possible for one to dish the 
other. And when the Parties function 
in a fair field the condition of a chance 


_ election, such as we pointed to above, * 


are not possible, any more than the 
gross unfairness that has marked cer- 
tain elections because of the circum- 
stances under which they were held. 

Yes, give us the legislation and the 
date. And if invasion makes the date 
impossible, fix another after that little 
business has been dealt with. 

The possibility of taking an election 


has been proved beyond challenge. The 


only formidable objection that is urged 
against an election is the threat to 
“national unity.” 

But which is the more desirable— 
that the nation’s business and the 
world’s future should be deliberately 
debated, examined, and voted upon, 
with ample time for all these opera- 
tions, or that an election should be 
precipitated by one man’s whim or 
temper and an election to Parliament 
take place in a fog of confusion, deceit 
and side and personal issues? 

Yes, we ask—fix the date. One year; 
eighteen months. two years—but fix it. 

Then shall we know and work and 
plan. And in the supreme hour of a 
deliberate decision we may not ask in 


vain: “When wilt Thou save Thy 
people.” 

Mayhap the people would save 
themselves. 


OBITUARY 

BEN SHAW (Glasgow) 
eit is with profound regret that we 
have to record the death of Mr. Ben 
Shaw, who, for many years was secre- 
tary of the Scottish Labour Party, The 
death took place suddenly on 26th 
October, and innumerable friends on 
both sides of the border will join with 
us in extending sympathy to his de- 
voted wife and comrade, Mrs. Clarice 
M’Nab. 

Although he had been on the retired 
staff of the Labour Party for some 
years, Ben Shaw never ceased in his 
endeavours for the Party welfare, and 
he continued to render devoted service 
in several ways. 

Ben Shaw was a Socialist and, in the 
truest, fullest meaning, he lived —a 


Socialist life. We are happy that we 
knew and corresponded with ‘this un- 
assuming, worthy man up to the last. 
Indeed, it was only a few days before 
his death that we acknowledged a. wel- 
come gesture from him to the ‘Labour 
Organiser.” fs 


BRAM LONGSTAFFE (Barrow) 


Yet another comrade who was close 
and dear to us, and whom we shall not’ 
see when the great peace dawns, is 
Bram Longstaffe. Bram was taken ill 
in the street and died before reaching 


» hospital. 


There are men whose names are 
synonyms for the towns and the peoples 
to whom they have rendered exemplary 
service. One never thought of Barrow 
without recalling Bram Longstaffe. 

A vivid, commanding character, cap- 
able of deep feeling, Bram was a man 
whom we were proud to know. -We met 
sometimes in Birmingham, and Long- 
staffe’s wide knowledge and shrewd 
originality made his friendship a 
cherished thing. We shall miss him 
much. 

Bram Longstaffe saw the inside of 
prison for conscience sake in the last 
war. As agent he made his Party 
famous and as a public man he was 
successful. 


LET THE 
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work by producing 
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The Future of Local Government 
Democracy, Not Dictators, Please 


We understand that the Local 
Government Advisory Committee of 
the N.E.C. has been engaged for some 
time on a review of the structure of 
Local Government and has arrived at 
the conclusion that it is necessary to 
redefine the functions and areas of 
Local Government authorities. 


We are bound to say that we feel it 
a pity that the Committee has not 
called upon the agents of the Party for 
their suggestions or advice upon this 
matter. 


After all, no organised body within 
the Party has had quite so much to do 
with Local Government as the agents. 
Many of the agents are experienced 
Local Government administrators and, 
so far as the machinery of Local Gov- 
ernment is concerned they naturally 
possess a unique acquaintance with its 
workings, 


We feel bound also to say that we 
have considerable doubts about present- 
day tendencies toward regionalism and 
the “provisional proposals” do nothing 
to ease our qualms, 


It seems to us to be no argument to 
point to the number of Local Govern- 
ment authorities and to say that most 
of these are more than 50 years old. 
There are an even greater number cf 
Local Labour Party organisations and 
lots of these have passed the quarter 
century mark. One does not deduce 
from this fact that our local organisa- 


tions must be amalgamated or super- 
seded. 


Though we readily concede the point 
that a revision of functions and of 
structure may be desirable, we dislike 
this being done in an atmosphere 
which is by no means favourable to 
democratic people’s control. We are 
living in an age of dictatorship and, 
willy nilly, the trace of dictatorship is 
hard to keep out of any current con- 
sideration of matters of this kind. 


Further, we remember the fate of the 
Liberal Party. That Party betrayed 
the great democratic aspirations of the 
Victorian era when far-reaching social 
changes were yearned for by great 
masses of the people. The Liberal 


Party offered scorpions in place of 
bread—great structural changes, Dis- — 
establishment and Disendowment of 
the Churches, Home Rule—all sorts of 
attractive programmes which, how- 
ever, did not touch the fringe of 
economic wrong or social justice. 

It seems to us that Labour should 
not follow that lead or overload its 
programme. There is vastly more im- 
portant work to do in post-war recon- 
struction, but the recasting of the 
machinery of Local Government is 
going to raise up not merely these 
minor doubts on our part, but wide- 
spread resentment and terrific opposi- 
tion, all of which we may inform cer- 
tain speakers will not be “interested,” 
“corrupt” or “reactionary.” Will not 
some of this opposition be the stick 
used to beat back our wiser and more 
pressing post-war proposals? 

It occurs to us also that there are 
prior matters which ought to engage 
the attention of the Party and which 
should be examined by us in the light 
of our experience in organisation. In 
the first place, what is the normal 
experience of democracy in fighting 
elections in big areas? Is it not found 
that difficulties of transport and finan- 


cial considerations operate “terribly 
against poor candidates or poor 
Parties? And if, as is suggested, we 


boil down to 40 or so Regional Authori- 
ties of front rank importance and 
approximately 300 “Area” Authorities 
we should like some preliminary or 
accompanying suggestions. as to how 
such bodies may be fought and won 
by a Party such as ours. 


It seems to us also that no review cf 
the working of local authorities is com- 
plete without an examination of the 
franchises on which the elections to 
these bodies are based. Has it occurred 
to anybody that as a result of war con- 
ditions a very high proportion of the 
population for some time after the war 
will be of the non-householder class? 
The present Local Government 
franchise has many defects and post- 
war conditions are likely to aggravate 
them and to result in Local Govern- 
ment authorities being elected by sheer 


(Concluded on page 11.) . 
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COTTAGE MEETINGS—_ 


_ Should be Revived in War-time 


War conditions and depleted mem- 
bership both tend towards an increased 
importance for the cottage meeting. 


If halls cannot be booked for meet- 
ings, or if audiences or “big” speakers 
are difficult to obtain, the cottage 
meeting can to some extent fill the gap. 
The expense is slight, though sensibie 
and efficient organisation of a series of 
cottage meetings can accomplish quite 
as much as one or more big well-adver- 
tised public assemblies. 

Local parties, too, which find that 
their business meetings hardly pay to 
hold in the school or halls previously 
rented, may find the cottage meeting 
a real solution to some of their 
troubles. Cottage meetings are pos- 
sible in practically every constituency 
in the country, and only our curious 
national character or make-up has pre- 
vented this type of meeting from 
being developed on a really big scale 
as an aid in propaganda and organisa- 
tion. 

War conditions have changed the 
home a great deal. The national atti- 
tude to home, and to other people’s 
homes also, has changed. It is true to 
say that war conditions tend to “mix- 
ing” and a wearing away of the social 
and private barriers that surround the 
cottage home. 


The time has come when we might 
consider a concentration upon, and 
development of, the cottage meeting in 
both propaganda and _ organisation. 
The rent and advertising cost of the 
halls are not likely to grow less. Rather 
they will increase. Hence this con- 
centration on what is quite an old 
method is well worth while. 


A further point is that if one would 
encourage that intimacy and comrade- 
ship which has always been so largely 
the driving force in pioneer moyve- 
ments; in other words, if one would 
recatch something of the fire and spirit 
which so many Labour men and 
women are anxious for, one cannot find 
a better method for promoting closer 
comradeship and felicity than by 
meeting around the fireside with a 
speaker as the cricket on the hearth. 


It must not be supposed that cot- 
tage meetings, because they are 
humble and of little account individu- 
ally, can therefore be left to organise 
themselves. Really, if we are to make 
a success of this type of organisation 
and establish the cottage meeting as a 
feature of our activities the organisa- 
tion of them must be thought out. 

One of the truisms which the Party 
staff has never ceased to point out is 
that while leading speakers cannot be 
cut up into little pieces in order to 
supply a chunk for every place that 
calls for their services, there is such an 
abundance of Labour speakers that a 
whole man or woman, unmutilated and 
complete, can be supplied for as many 
meetings as the movement likes to 
hold. ; : 

This very fact makes cottage meet- 
ings more than possible provided the 
speaker does not hanker after that 
lingering and prolonged applause 
which jolly few men anyway ever get. 
Let us advertise cottage meetings as 
generously and fully as we can and 
would do for more showy affairs. We 
shall find the result would justify our 
efforts. 

No touch of organisation ought to 
be omitted because a meeting is a cot- 
tage meeting. If meetings are to be 
held at all they ought to be worth 
good announcing by all such means as 
are available, though nothing beats 
invitation by personal canvassing; and 
there is nothing quite so cheap. 

An organising triumph might well be 
sought by every competent organiser 
by arranging a serieS of cottage meet- 
ings on policy matters at different 
places and by compiling a syllabus 
which would give a list of such meet- 
ings for, say, a winter or spring session. 

People who have a flair for organis- 
ing cottage meetings, or who have any 
experience of them, know that it is as 
well to give a few hints to the persons 
at whose houses they are held, and a 
friendly preliminary chat is often 
essential. 

It may be that the “best” room into 
which the householder will most like 


(Concluded on page 11.) 
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TO 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Councillors Must Report 


Hy. C—This correspondent writes 
bewailing the fact that his Party and 
its elected councillors seem to be get- 
ting farther and farther apart. One 
councillor has not faced the electors for 
six years, and in every case the normal 
term of office has expired without any- 
thing happening, and, as our corre- 
spondent says, “without that renewal 
of association with the electors which 
an election always brings.” 

The problem which our friend pre- 
sents is, of course, now a very common 
one. There is something to be said for 
a selection meeting being held exactly 
as usual whenever a councillor’s normal 
‘term of office draws to a close. Such 
a procedure would have the advantage 
of giving a local party a definite oppor- 
tunity of repudiating a councillor who 
no longer possesses their confidence. Its 
greater value, however, would lie in the 
continued control and sponsorship by 
the Party over its public representa- 
tives and the rendering by the latter to 
the Party of that loyalty which is due 
to those who first made his election 
possible. 

Even more important is the insistence 
which parties should display in regard 
to councillors giving a periodic report 
of their work. It is the absence of such 
periodic reports and consultations in 
this particular case which has led, we 
believe, to the present situation. 

At the present day we have far too 
much dictatorship as it is, and the 
absence of elections is not due to the 
fact that the electors are prepared to 
give up all control over their affairs, 
but solely to the fact that elections 
cannot conveniently be held. Some 
people seem to draw the moral that the 
electors want them to continue. We 
often doubt that. 

As to reports by Councillors to their 
Parties, these can and ought to be 
given, and the meetings should become 
opportunities for general consultation 
and exchange of views. 

Following up these Party reports and 
exchanges, it is our view that the public 
should have an ‘opportunity to hear its 
representatives and to question them. 
What is more, we believe that coun- 
cillors who adopt this method, and take 
the public into their confidence, are 


when the time comes. Certainly they 
will enhance their own reputation and 
increase their influence and efficiency — 
as councillors. 


Training Agents 
M.M.—The question of the training 


} 
going to ensure their own re-election ; 


and the selection of election agents fer — 


the next General Election is fortunately 
not being forgotten. We happen to 


know that these matters have been © 


under very vigorous discussion and 
examination this year and that follow- 
ing same a countrywide examination of 
the position of the parties in relation 
to this matter has been undertaken by 
Headquarters Staff. 

This should be satisfactory to our 


correspondent. None can gainsay that 


the next election will call for a high 
degree of skill on the part of those who 
will direct its local operations. The 
nature of the election itself may qualify 


or vary the nature of the required © 


qualifications, but nobody can foresee 


in what way, and, theretore, the only“ 


proper assurance is to get on with the 
selection of suitable persons. 


Are all T.C.’s Necessary? 


T.C. and L.C.—Perhaps we are pre- 
judiced, but we are bound to agree with 
our correspondent in his expressed 
doubts about the value of certain 
Trades Councils. 

For nearly a quarter of a century the 
Labour Party has had its local 
machinery in the country “and no 
Labour man or woman to-day can 
question the essential character of a 
Divisional or Local Labour Party. 
These bodies have definite work to do 
and a definite part to play in Labour’s 
advance, both in regard to policy and 
in regard to machine work. 

Now the same cannot be said for 
every Trades Council. Trades Councils 
existed long before Local Labour 
Parties, but the latter covered the 
country very efficiently long before the 
earlier bodies reached that stage. 

Trades Councils have not the same 
place in the industrial machine as the 
local parties in the political machine. 
The essence of their functions is to pro- 
mote local co-operation between T.U. 


‘branches, the latter in turn not being 


branches of the Trades Council, but 
branches of central unions. 

In the larger or more industrial towns 
Trades Councils perform a function 


A 


a 
i. 


a 


_— 


; 
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which is quite apart from that 


normally exercised by the Divisional 


Party. There is room for both but 
there is, nevertheless, a great need for 
co-operation and close understanding. 
_In the smaller places Trades Coun- 
cils tend to become talking shops or, at 
best, the watchdogs of Labour on a 


~ short range of public matters, which 


functions would probably be just as 
well exercised by a committee of the 
Labour Party. 

In many small towns there is not the 
manpower for separate organisations to 
function successfully. In many places, 
too, the successful working of Labour’s 
political and industrial machine is 
hampered by the mischief wrought by 
the Trades Disputes Act. Complicated 
rules, which seek to comply with this 
Act, have never been much more than 
a dead letter. 


What is a Well-balanced 
Local Labour Party ? 


We quite agree, in answer to a cor- 
respondent, that a properly balanced 
local party should not consist solely of 
manual workers, and not even of Trade 
Unionists only. We could not even 
have women membership if the latter 
proposition held sway. 

The Labour Party may be a Workers’ 
Party, but it is pre-eminently a People’s 
Party, or‘an alliance of Trade Unionists 
and others having the goal of Socialism 
in view. 

This being so, it is quite wrong to 
adopt methods which exclude any sec- 
tion of society, rich or poor; the en- 
deavour should be to bring in all those 
who, while not expressly prohibited or 
disqualified, may legitimately and 
honestly. work for the ideals in view. 

To this end we should also seek to 
bring in members of the professional 
classes. These people, after all, are 
going to be of high value in a reor- 
ganised society. 

We should not allow either our pre- 
judices to operate against bringing in 
those engaged in private trade. To 
dub the small shopkeeper a Capitalist, 
and to snub him on entry or discourage 
his entry is just about the silliest thing 
possible. Shopkeepers, although in the 
main averse to our programme, are, 
nevertheless, a working class engaged 
in distribution, and they are just as 
essential in our present disorganised 


society as a transport worker or a pro- 
ducer whose goods are no use unless 
the distributor can pass them on. 

Our doors ought to be wide, so that 
everybody may come into the Party 
except those expressly excluded, as 
mentioned above, or those _ definitely 
engaged in anti-Social work, i.e., men 
whose loyalty to Socialism can be quite 
justly questioned. A bookmaker, a 
moneylender, or a purveyor of anti- 
social medicines and such _ things 
might conceivably be a Socialist, but 
we should have our doubts in these 
extreme cases, though not always to the 
point/of permanent exclusion. 

What we are definitely against is any 
attempt by any section to treat the 
Labour Party as being exclusively an 
instrument for themselves. The Labour 
Party’s work is for the people, the 
whole people and nothing bat the 
people. 


The Future of Local Government 


(Concluded from page 8) 
minorities and the most settled and 
Conservative section of the population 
only. Are these the right circum- 
stances under which to concentrate 
power in new authorities, which by 
their very nature must be more remote 
from the people than the existing ones? 
Altogether we are uneasy about what 
has been done and at what is sug- 
gested. Regions, areas, controllers, dic- 
tators; the man, the woman and the 
family are far sounder units on which 
to build a reconstructed civilisation 
and its governing machinery. 


Cottage Meetings 

(Concluded from page 9) 

invite people is not the best room from 
the point of view of a meeting. There 
are little rearrangements also that may 
sometimes be tactfully suggested and 
might result in better conveniences or 
more seating capacity. A bit of per- 
sonal help in front of the meeting is 
often wanted. 

In these times cottage meetings must 
mostly be held without the added 
attraction, so dear to the hospitable, 
of proffered refreshments, Rather than 
to attempt the impossible it is better to 
shut out refreshments altogether so as 
not to do anything which might lead 
to competition as to who could enter- 
tain the best. 
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BY THE EDITOR 


For Men —not Boys 


MEAT—and DRINKS for FIVE 


We were in conference at the Barley 
Mow. There were five of us, and. 
although I was not a “regular,” I was 
no stranger on winter evenings. 

In the nooks and hollows of old Eng- 
land where, in sequestered inns, tite 
beer is still “honest” and the winter 
logs, backed up with slack, burn at 
night with a ruddy glow and intense 
heat, “conferencing” is a nightly pas- 
time. They don’t call it “conterencing”’ 
—just “chumming” or “chinning.” 

Beer and company are the fourda- 
tions of the fellowship, but old cronics 
who monopolise these places live not 
by beer alone. Life was made for finer 
things, and, even if the mind is 
muddled, its concentration on the pro- 
blems of. mankind, or the ways ot 
women and of the world, on the hap- 
penings of the day and the news of the 
hour, brings out both the brain and 
the batter. And what pub parlour 1s 
there that doesn’t get a dash of both? 

To-night we had chinned about the 
horse fair; then of some donkeys sold 
thereat; of dead donkeys and their 
rarity. And so, by gravitation, we 
talked of other dead; of the rarity of 
dead men for that matter. How many 
of us had actually beheld a corpse? 
Two of us hadn’t. 

* * * 


*Twas Old Stubbs, of Millbrook 
Farm, who started off. He minded that 
when his father “pegged it” the kids 
were hied off to an uncle. Old Stubbs, 
senior, had died hard; the D.T.s had 
him, some said. Anyway, he died 
“fleshy” and bawled his curses to the 
last, what time even Mother Stubbs 
left the farm, J 

* * * 


When Old Stubbs (then, of course, a 
very young Stubbs) returned there was 
no admittance, so he climbed up to a 
window to seek why. He had always 
remembered his dad as a great red- 
faced or purple chap in fustian and 
corduroy. This time he spied the old 
man white as a sheet and wrapped 
round in one, lying in a box right 
under that window. 

“It wor I a’falling offen that ther 
window,” said Old Stubbs, “as lamed I 


J 


for life, along o’ breaking this yer big 
toe. Ay, I sin a courpse all right, and 
I dunna want zee another teel I zees 
my own!” j 

Perhaps the creeps affected us that 


- night, tor we renewed our medicines, 


some improving them by judicious 
admixture. My own attempts at 
hilarity by offering to stay by a copse 
all night were coldly received, especi- 
ally when I, in response to offers to 
promptly find the necessary body, 
pointed out I'd said copse (a coppy, a 
coppice) not a corpse. 

Fred Smith, the butcher, whom one 
would not expect to be fastidious, next 
told of his meeting with a dead man 
and the fright it gave him. 

In the days before motorists gave 
official returns of their dead, an odd 
accident or two, even if fatal, might 
well escape the police. Such a catas- 
trophe, he supposed, had taken place 
one winter evening near his shed, i.e., 
slaughterhouse. Somebody, glimpsing 
the shed in the dark and not knowing 
its purpose, had forced the door and 
deposited an unusual victim (for that 
place) upon the floor. 

That same Saturday night an unex- 
pected order from the Hall for two 
more “legs” took Fred, more drunk 
than sober, unexpectedly to the scene 
of his daylight’s diabolical deeds, Fred 
never cared for these visits, and when 
a terrific moan smote his soul as he 
opened the door a lightning retreat to 
the village, as fast as his shaky legs 
could carry him, seemed to Fred fully 
justified. 

An hour later, Fred and the police, 
plus half the village, found the corpse, 
and they held Fred till Monday morn- 
ing for inquiries, what time he sobered 
down and the visitors at the Hall 
passed a meatless Sunday. 


* * 


Having refilled in better humour this 
time, we lent our ears respectfully as 
John Bentley began to speak. We ex- 
pected something from John, for twenty 
years or so ago he had been a London 
police sergeant, having graduated to 
that post via a full experience in our 
own county. 


__ “Well,” said John, “I can’t say that 
_.I haven’t seen a corpse, or plenty ci 
~ “em. In my old job we saw lots, women 
as well as men. Some were drunks, 
killed in’ traffic. some were drowned, 
_ God knows how; some had taken ill 
_ and died in the street; and one old joss, 
_ I think, had taken ill and died and 
was then put into the street. 
“All sort of stiffs we had and about 
-~ some we had our doubts. Still, though 


I was ‘on’ two or three murder hunis. 


along of other ‘cops’ I never myself 
saw a murdered body—except one, 
and that was down here. Then 
I only saw two or three lumps of it— 
leg joints they were, Fred,” he con- 
cluded. i 
At that we smote the table for the 
‘same again and cluttered together ex- 
' pecting something exciting. That is, 
all except Sid Stafford, a black-faced, 
sour-looking chap of fifty or there- 
abouts, whose wife, folk said, had run 
away from him twenty-five years agone 
dnd never came back. Sid, by dint of 
‘thirty years’ custom, equally by being 
' the steadiest soaker, was Father of the 
House, 3 
Sid Stafford revolted. He wanted no 
.such yarns in that place, he stated 
angrily; but the voting being against 
‘him he paid ahead for two more 
drinks and subsided in his corner. 


* * * 


““Twas a quarter of a century agone, 
Fred, and you others,’ continued the 
ex-sergeant, “that Old Mimm, a milk- 
man that used to be (you remember 
Old Mimm, Stafford? Got drowned in 
the ’17 flood) came to the station with 
a joint of meat he’d found a’lying in 
the old Leigh Lane (that’s about two 
miles from your place,-ain’t it, Sid?). 

“Seemed to us ’twas a funny business 
for a joint to be lying in the road at 
6 a.m. of a Monday morning, all fresh- 
like, too, under its coat of road grit 
and what not, 

“Flow so we washed it, and, lor me, 
that ‘joint’ seemed to us like no joint 
we’d seen before. Certainly it wasn’t 
the fillet end of mutton we’d took it 
for. Twas bigger like, and if off a 
sheep, off a mighty big *un. 

“But that same afternoon what 
should come in but another piece of 
meat, wrapped up, of all things, in part 
of a woman’s shift. You don’t do that 
at your place, do you, Fred? That 
joint was found half a mile nigher 
your farm, Stafford, but I guess you 


’ never missed ’em. 


‘ lows. 
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It were wet and 
muddy—rolled off a butcher’s cart, we 
thought, into the gutter; but, lor me, 


her was a funny joint, too; like a sal- ° 


mon steak only lots bigger. 

“There were three of us at the 
station at that time, and when another 
joint came, a smaller one, I was for 
tossing up and each take a piece home 
to the missus. 

“By accident like, old Dr, Loakes 
came in that night. We wanted him 
to certify a drunk. One on us, trying 
to look big, says to Old Loakes, ‘Lookee 
here what we got for supper!’ And 
you could have hit me over with a 
feather when doctor ups and says, 
‘That’s human. Them two’s off a 
woman’s leg, and that little ’un i 

“Criky, you should have seen we fel- 
Sergeant was sick, and I felt 
rummy. We telegraphed ‘the county’ 
and down came the superintendent. 
Scotland Yard weren’t thought of them 
days. He laughed at the doctor, but, 
howsomever, he told us to ferret out all 
we could and call him again, mean- 
while to say nothing to nobody. That's 
how you never heard of this job, Sid 
Stafford. 

“We got busy like that evening, en- 
quiring first of thy father, Fred Smith. 
He hadn’t lost no meat, so we didn’t 
put him wise. Nor was nobody miss- 
ing, except thy wife, Sid, and she'd 
slung her hook, we was told, same as 
old Fred’s wife (thy mother, Fred), who 
come back cured bit after, 

“Well, doctor stuck to his guns: ~ We 
—well, we know a woman’s leg all right 
when it’s live and kicking, comely like, 
But a piece off the joint, well it dayn’t 
look like it to my mind. Anyways, we 
didn’t eat any. It stunk in a day cr 
two and, hearing nowt from the super, 
we buried it.in the police yard. 

“Maybe it was a corpse, or part of 
one, eh,’ and the speaker looked 
straight at Sid Stafford, as if, somehow 


the answer lay there. 
* * * 


It was with a tremendous oath that 
Sid sprang to his feet. Three beers and 
nine whiskies may muddle the mind, 
but they give the body some stimulus 
to resist a virtual charge of murder. 

“So that’s it, is it?’ snarled he. “Me 
murdered my missus? Well you come 
down along o’ me to-night and see her! 
She’s at home!” 

And right then accuser and accused 


left the room together. 
* * * 
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Yes, Mrs. Stafford had come home 
after twenty-five years’ of absence. She 
had arrived with Stafford’s consent and 
knowledge that very day. 

The end of the episode, think you? 
Not yet, however. 


What reason Stafford had for bring- 
ing his wife back we shall never know. 
She had left home because Stafford 
had, unknowing to the world, installed 
her own sister in the farm as his mis- 
tress. But if her intentions were mys- 
terious, what can be said of Sid 
Stafford’s? 


For, incredible as it may seem, 
twenty-five years had not effaced the 
traces of a butchery that took place on 
the farm directly after Mrs. Stafford’s 
departure. Years had passed by and 
Sid had never cleaned up the harness 
room where the tragedy took place. 
Mayhap he was afraid to visit there: 
mayhap he had a lapse of memory cr 


a minor madness. But a vengef 1 
woman found his secret. 
One may bury a body, but walls and 


floors retain their evidence for years, — 


especially if left alone. And Mrs. Stat- 


ford, in her wild hunt through the old — 


farm and among the debris in the © 


harness room, found other evidence— 
a cleaver, a torn dress, a dried-up 
bucket, and—well, never mind; John 


Bentley was convinced next day the | 


evidence a not err. 


But, Camniete Beales had seen Sid 
Stafford home and said “Good-night” 
to husband and wife, he never saw 
them alive together again. 


Mrs. Stafford had cooked a joint that — 


night. And Sid’s wife knew how to 
cook. 
They found them both next day— 
dead on the kitchen floor. i 
One wonders, was it the joint—or 


Mrs, Stafford’s seasoning? 


Account-keeping 
for Local Labour Parties 


( Continued) 


As we have already pointed out, the 
bookkeeping needs of Local Labour 
Parties vary immensely. 
ever, our intention to cover the needs 
of each one, for in the case of some 
big and busy organisations the require- 
ments really require the services of an 
expert bookkeeper to “put in” a set of 
books, to instruct as to the system 
adopted, and, maybe, also to “keep” 
the books. 

It would be far too involved and 
uninteresting for most of our readers 
to attempt an explanation into the 
mysteries latent in these affairs. But 
a glance, before we proceed, at some 
further normal needs in orthodox book- 
keeping will nevertheless do us no 
harm. 

We have seen that in correct account- 
ing we should keep a record of, not 
only all cash received and paid, from 
whom to whom, when and what for, 
but we should similarly record, with 
‘the like particulars, all transactions 
that are made in credit. and not in 
cash. Beyond this, how: er, we may 
require to summarise all so.ts of details 


It is not, how-’ 


(such as totalling all subscriptions re- 
ceived from collectors, or the takings, 
under __ particular heads, of half a 
thousand multiple shops); or to detail 
business that comes to us in totals, 
such as the precise nature of one’s 
expenditure not as to individuals but 
as to nature, i.e., whether rent, rates, 
wages, or what not. 

Some big businesses will require 
literally hundreds of books, with 
specialised staffs trained in the use of 
them (and a “book,” by the way, may 
be in card index form or even in filing 
form!). 

Most businesses, large or small, will 
require daybooks, generally a “Bought” 
daybook for all purchases made and a 
“Sales” daybook in which to record 
credit sales. The items in these books 
will later be transferred to a “ledger,” 
which will show for each creditor or 
debtor the date and amount of the 
transaction. 

If, now, all our transactions were 
always confined to cash, no daybooks 
might be necessary. But what Party 
always buys for cash and never has a 


debit or an account owing even to the 


printer or the rate collector? 


Local Parties which require daybooks 
are, however, the exception, and we 


shall, therefore, leave them alone here. 


But almost all Parties want a method 
of recording debts incurred or credits 
accrued, and there happens to be a 
very simple way by which these needs 
can be met. 

Here we introduce the Journal, and 
if one book was. made for a busy man 
or designed to ease a righteous man’s 
cares, it must have been the Journal. 

But a word in time. The Journal 
eases the busy man’s burden because 
it records all his transactions tem- 
porarily and says whether he is debtor 
or creditor thereby. But it serves the 
busy man best because it enables him 
to order his life, to organise his work, 
to neglect nothing now, but set essen- 
tial bookkeeping aside in apple pie 
order to do when opportunity allows. 

But a careless man may use a 
Journal too long. This book is, after 
all, only a sort of glorified, recognised 
and regulated notebook, the entries cf 
which all require to be transferred by 
and bye to other books. 
book may be scrupulously entered day 
by day, an efficient man will regularly 
carry the entries elsewhere. The care- 
less man will neglect this and his 
books will not be well kept or up to 
date. 

Here is a piece of Journal ruling by 
way of simplifying our further talk. 

Dr. Cr 
La: delle isd. 
— — en oo 


Date| Particulars | Fo. 


’ 


Feint lines 
omitted. 


Now a Journal may be used for a 
time in substitution of all other books. 
Thus the Secretary or Treasurer may 
receive money or pay money. There 
is no reaching for two books or enter- 
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ing on opposite pages. The entries go 
one under the other. 

So, too, if a bill is incurred. Down 
it goes on the same page. Maybe a 
sale of cards is made or literature dis- 
patched without payment. It is en- 
tered on the same sheet. 

The reader will now, please, reflect 
on this: That whatever business he 
does for his Party can be classified in 
his accounts for the Party as either 


* Dre org Cr 


_ Thus, if Mr. A. pays in a sum in 


_ subscriptions the Secretary is in debit 


by that amount. So the sum in entered 
in the first column. If the Secretary 
pays a bill he is to credit by that sum; 
so enter in second column, 

And if Mr. A. returns some unsold 
literature the first column is appro- 
priate for the entry of the cash value. 
If Mr. A. takes some literature he 
becomes a debtor, which means that 
in the Secretary’s book the latter (or 
the Party, of course) is in credit by that 
sum. It goes in the second column. 

That, then, is all clear sailing. It is 
surprising how the Journal can 
simplify -one’s work if used intelli- 
gently. é 

Our next study will be the ledger. 

(To be continued.) 
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East Midland Region 


The. East Midland Regional Council 
of the Labour Party was successfully 
launched at a great Conference, which 
took,place in Nottingham on December 
5th. 


Excluding Scotland, the country has 
now 10 Regional Districts, these being 
(1) London, (2) Home Counties, (3) 
Eastern Counties, (4) East Midlands, 
(5) West Midlands, (6) South-Western 
Counties, (7) Wales, (8) Lancashire, 
(9) North-East, (10) Yorkshire, Six 
of these areas are covered by Regional 
Councils. 

We understand that the appoint- 


ment of officers for the East Midland 
Region isto be announced this month. 


It is with: protound regret that we 
learn of the death of Mrs. A. Salter, 
wife of Dr. A. Salter, M.P. Mrs. Salter 
was for many- years a member of the 
L.C.C. and was the first woman Labour 
Mayor in the country. Over more 
years than we can remember Mrs. 
Salter was a tower of strength to the 
London Labour Movement. 
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E Bee 
N.C.L.C. © 
J. P. M. Millar (General Secretary, 
N.C.L.C.), and a genius both for his 
work for that body, and in getting 
publicity for it, writes apropos the 21st 
birthday of the National Council of 
Labour Colleges, which is being 
celebrated this winter: —- , 

“A study of the history of education 
shows that education changes with 
changing conditions. It shows, fer 
example, that the education provided 
under feudalism was a different educa- 
tion from that provided under the 
present capitalist system. a 

“One of the tunctions of feudal 
education was to help to preserve the 
then existing social order. Equally, 
one of the functions of orthodox 
education to-day in this country is to 
help: to preserve our present social 
system. 

“It was appreciation of such facts — 
and of the need for a type of education 
which would specialise mainly in 
what are called the Social Sciences 
(e.g. Economics and History) that 
brought the movement for Independent 
Working-Class Education into existence 
as far back as 1go8, and resulted in 
the formation of a N.C.L.C. in 1921.” 
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